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760 The American Journal of Nursing 

THE MERCENARY (?) NURSE 

Dear EditoB: In reading the Joubnal I come across the term mercenary 
nurse quite frequently and have wondered who they were and where located. 
What is it that constitutes a mercenary nurse? Is it charging $25.00 per week 
and trying to lay aside a fund for a rainy day when one is no longer able to 
battle for her bread and butter? Any one who is at all acquainted with the 
life of a private duty nurse knows full well she earns all she gets, and in the 
work of a nurse as in all other work " the laborer is worthy of his hire." 
In addition to the care of the sick the average nurse gives unstinted sympathy 
to the entire family, and many a kind act is given to the troubled household 
which is not included in the actual nursing. I suppose I am as widely acquainted 
with nurses in different parts of the country as any one and there is no class 
of women who are more ready to loosen their purse strings and open their 
hearts to an appeal for aid than the trained nurse. 

In regard to the nursing of the middle classes, it seems to me there is undue 
solicitude. People of the middle class, as a class, pay their bills, 100 cents 
on a dollar. Besides, it is not always those of the middle class who want the 
nurse to reduce the price. Sickness does not come to them often and when it 
comes they are usually prepared to meet it, although they may have to give up 
the summer trip, a new dress, or new hat. Should there be financial embarrass- 
ment owing to misfortune, there are but few nurses who would not do all in 
their power to lighten their burdens. Then we have the well-conducted hos- 
pitals, if a nurse cannot be afforded, where good care will be given and the 
expense be much less. But to ask a nurse when not busy and when she should 
be resting to nurse for less or nothing is asking a great deal. She should be 
her own judge in regard to giving and not another. Who is going to take care 
of the nurse if she does not look out a little for herself? 

Would it not be well as nurses to make some concerted effort to establish a 
home, national in its scope, for those who are worn out and, old age overtaking 
them, have through no fault of their own (or even if the fault be theirs) not 
laid aside a sufficient sum to care for them? Is it not time some effort in this 
direction is made? This question seems to me sufficiently serious for the 
national association to discuss. I hope the day is not far distant when it 
will be, and result in something practical. I believe the nurses at large would 
loyally support a movement of this kind. 

A few words in regard to woman's suffrage. Recently in Colorado, there 
has been a great deal in the newspapers about compelling the milk dealers to 
give pure milk. How many women in this state would not cast their vote for 
members of the legislature who would pass laws that would protect the lives 
of not only the little ones but of all who drink this health-giving beverage? 
Yes, voting means much to every woman, and even if politics would be no 
better it is just that a woman, if she wants to vote, should have that privilege 
and if she should want to stay at home and not east the ballot, that also should 
be her privilege. But the time will come when those who remain at home 
will be looked upon as the men are who think politics too rotten for them to 
concern themselves about. — as lacking in patriotism. 

fl. E. S., R.N., 
Denver, Colorado. 



